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of no evil that has retarded the progress of true 
knowledge, or that has obstructed the work of real 
reformation in the world more than that which js 
here pointed out. If the honest and sincere por- 
tion of those who have devoted themselves to the 
service of religion were exempt from the vice here 
complained of, we might indulge a reasonable 
hope of improvement. But, al: is! even they who 
give evidence, and indisputable evidence too, that 
the y have attained a good degree of experience in 
religious things are not always suflicie nily careful 
to keep within the bounds of their own know- 
ledge. The evils which result from this cause 
both to themselves and others, 

It gives to the former an appe 
which they do not really possess 
them very high in the estimation of the latter.— 
Both, in fact, are deceived, and seldom find oat 
their mistake until it be too late, or until 
serious or irreparable mischief be done. 
wise man has said, ** wealth 
shall be diminished; but he th — 
bor shall increase. Only that which is accumu- 
lated in the latter mode is proj e rly our own; to 
this only can we justly lay claim. When we fill 
our heads with the sentiments of other men, no 
matter how profound or accurate they may be 
du not add to our stock of real knowledge; and 
although we may pride ourselves on these imagi- 
nary the day wi | come when they 
will be brought down to their fair val vue; and then 
we shall understand the say fe of the wise man, 
that ** wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminish- 
ed.’ On the other hand, if we honestly apply 
ourselves to labor; if we scorn to eat the bread of 
idjeness, or to feed on the hard earnings of others; 
if, in other words, we make use of that only which 
we have acquired by our own toil and industry, 
we are in the path of true knowle “loge; 
the way of amassing true riches, and equally strik- 
ing and certain will be the result indicated by 


are very great.— 


iranece of wealth 


, but which raises 


some 
The 
by vanity 


hv la- 


gotten 


», we 


possessions, 


we are in 
the 
same sagacious observer, that ‘* he that gathereth 
by labor shall increase.’’ Before I close my ob- 
servations on this head, I will appeal a little to the 
general practice and experience of mankind, in 
illustration of the views here offered. It is a fact 
that can hardly have escaped the notice of him 
who has made human nature his stud ly, that in 
matters which come home to their immediate feel- 
ings and interests, so far as relate to the common 
or outward affairs of life, mankind act with a kind 
of instinctive propriety, or spontaneous sense of 
right. Mark the rules which govern the proceed- 
ings in the courts of justice; with what care evi- 
dence is received and weighed. So jealous, and 
properly so, are the parties engaged and interest- 
ed in the administration of justice, on this latter 
point, that no deposition, however true it may be, 
is acounee if it come through a secondary chan- 
nel; if the individual bearing witness do not relate 
the result of his own observations. Were he to 
assert as matter of fact and personal conviction 
that which he had learned only from others, he 
would be guilty of perjury, and held liable to the 
penalty which the law inflicts. Now we may 
derive a great deal of instruction from the fact 
mh stated. It shows in what light mankind na- 
rally regard secondary, or indirect testimony, 

sa how little value they place upon it; nay, how 
readily they denounce it as criminal when it con- 
eerus their own interest or safety. Would that 
tlie same rule of judgment were applied to spiritual 
matters! Many a one who now deems himself a 
competent witness bear testimony to Divine 
traths would be dismissed as wholly undeserving 
of credit, because paveonahy ignorant of the facts 
to which he is ready to depose with the greatest 
onfidence and fluency. But I have said enough 
on this subject to enable the readers of the Intel- 
ligencer to comprehend my meaning. 

Philada, 9mo, 3d, 1845. 


to 


A. 


CLAIMS OF LABOR. 


In the Eclectic Magazine of the present month, 


is an article from the Westminster Review, con- 
taining a critique on a recent work with the above 


title, from which we make the following extract. 


In the present social condition of England there 
much that is very glooomy—very wretched— 


hameful. But there is one bright feature in 


$i 


is 
very 
the perilous and melancholy spectacle; we are be- 
coming and ' 
in darkness, but the 
We have got as far 
amendment as a general 
an immense amount of misery 
and ought ‘The great 
mass of the 
ignored or ac- 


conscious the mischief misery 


We 


iS '¢ 


ol 
around 


us. are sitting 


darkness hi come visible 
ol 


iiiat 


on our course ac- 


knowledgment 
Goes ¢ Si, oO oe reine eu. 
| Xist to | noved 
the 


longer either 


evils which 
ho 


social 


weigh down 


community are 
quiesced in. 
‘There is, indeed, very much in the condition of 
our country that calls for regret, self-reproach, and 
‘tive for Let us complete 
We have possessions in every quar- 
We 200,000,000 of 
ire beyond all rivalry the wealthiest 
The sea is covered 
and cranny 
teems with the products of our industry; our 
mercial enterp are on a 
wd splendor, compared with of the 
Merchant Princes of Florence and of Venice were 
almost insignificant; 
tiplied 


amelioration. 


efforts 
the picture, 


of the 
We 
the 


every 


ter giove, 


rule over 
pe OF} it. 


nation in world. 


| 
SHIpS; 


with 


our nook of the earth 


com- 


rises 


ile of magnitude 


sc 


which those 


facilities of all kinds are mul- 
beyond example; letters are carried from 
Cornwall to Caithness for a penny; and we travel 
habitually at the speed of the swiftest race-horse 
‘Then our metropolis is a very marvel of magnifi- 
cence and luxury; and the perfection of the social 
machinery, by which all the daily wants of its 
millions are noiselessly and unfailingly supplied, 
is an inexhaustible source of wonder and admira- 
tion. All imaginable contrivances for adding to 
the ¢ and enjoyment of life are multiplied and 
spread among the higher and middle classes; while 
to crown the whole, the industrial establishments 
towns, | 


and 


ase 


of our the domestic establishments of 
our noble proprietors in the country, are on a scale 
of unequalled grandeur. 

If we turn less material tokens of extreme 
civilization, the picture is almost as gorgeous as 
gay. Not only have vast, venerable, and 
costly establishments for the fostering of literature 
and science, 


we 


but we have science made easy, and 
literature made cheap. Books, almost to any ex- 
tent and of any kind, are within the reach of even 
the poorest who can read; and through the medium 
of our daily press, all the sayings and doings in 
the great centre of our national life are known to 
the inhabitants of Yorkshire almost as soon as to 
those of Islington and Hampstead. ‘he compul- 
sorv provision for the poor, for religion, and for 
public education amounts to £15,000,000 a year; 
and our voluntary contributions to similar purposes 
would probably reach £5,000,000 more, for our 
charitable institutions and associations are literally 
numberless; and 20,000 pulpits are understood 

be constantly occupied in proclaiming throughout 
the length and breadth of the land the duties of 
mah to man. 

Such is the external aspect of the great machine 
of social life; but when we turn to examine the 
interior clock-work we find the living wheels of 
which it is composed grievously neglected and 
To drop met: ‘aphor—side by side with 
and splendor of the few is the squalor 


deranged. 
the luxury 


and destitution of the many; side by side with the 
wasteful grandeur of the great is the pinching 


hunger of the poor. ‘The shining and dazzling 
magnificence of our metropolis covers—but can no 
longer conceal—abysses of wretchedness and sin, 
which appear even more appalling through the 
measured coldness of the official language in which 


they are laid bare. 
country 


The beautiful mansion of the 
nobleman—with its airy terraces, its 
spreading lawns, its antlered deer, its avenues of 
ancestral trees—is set in a gloomy frame-work of 
huts and hovels, wherein want and disease— 
childish hunger and maternal anguish—lie moan- 
ing through the day, and whence the poacher and 
the rick-burner issue stealthily at the dead of night. 
And in the those towns where our 
vastest commercial and manufacturing operations 
are carried on, may 
disea 


recesses of 


be discovered of 
of which 
to say the least, a deep stain on the civiliza- 
“avy responsibility 
on those who eall themselves its statesmen. 

It would be idle to adduce long extracts from 
official inquiries to prove the accuracy of the pic- 
ture we have drawn. ‘Thanks to these inquiries, 
the facts are now tolerably 


' amount 
se and destitution, the continuance 
casts, 
tion of a gre 


at country, and a he 


notorious, and more 
extracts would give a very imperfect representa- 
tion of the case. Sut sure we are that no one ac- 
quainted with the lowest classes of our country- 
men, or who has read the accounts recently pud- 
lished by authority, of their condition, will accuse 
us of having added one exaggerated expression, or 
one touch of undue coloring, to the 

Indeed, the simultaneous philanthropic efforts— 
blind and blundering as they are—which are now 
making in many quarters, serve to show that 
the existence of extensive and severe distress among 
the people, is generally known and avowed; and 
also to manifest the general feeling that, in a coun- 


delineation. 


s0 


try like England, such a thing as inability to pro- 
cure a sufficiency of the necessaries of life—such 
a thing as actual want (except when voluntarily 
— culpably incurred) ought not to be. We all 
feel, in a word, that where so many are in posses- 
sion of superfluous wealth, the existence of vast 
numbers who are actually destitute 
clothing, is an inadmissible anomaly. 


of food and 


To be continued. 


oe 


IE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. 
Extract from an Oration delivered before the 
Authorities of the City of Boston on the late An- 
niversary of American Indepéndence, by Charles 
Sumner. 
On this Anniversary 
triots and citizens, ; 


it becomes us, as pa- 
to turn our thoughts inward, 
as the good man dedicates his birth-day, to the 
consideration of his character and the mode in 
which its vices may be corrected and its virtues 
strengthened. Avoiding, then, all exultation in 
the prosperity that has enriched our land, and in 
the extending influence of the blessings of free- 
dom, it will be proper to consider what we can 
do to elevate our character, to add to the happi- 
ness of all, and to attain to that righteousness 
which exalteth a nation. In this spirit, I propose 
to inquire what, in our age, are the true objects 
of national ambition—what is truly national 
glory—-national honor—-wuat 18 THE TRUE 
GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. 

I hope to rescue these 
the minds of men, from 
which they are applied, 
the extension of empire, 
may be attached only to 
manity. 

The subject will us to the contemplation 
of things that are not temporary or local in their 
character; but which belong to all ages and all 
countries; which are as lofty as ‘T'ruth—as_ uni- 
versal as Humanity. But it derives a peculiar 
interest, at this moment, from transactions in 
which our country has become involved. On 
the one side, by an act of unjust legislation, ex- 
tending our power over Texas, we have endan- 
gered peace with Mexico; while, on the other 
by a presumptuous assertion of a disputed claim 


terms, so power over 
the mistaken objects to 
from deeds of war and 
that henceforward they 
acts of Justice and Hu- 


raise 
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to a worthless territory beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, we have kindled anew on the hearth of our 
Mother Country, the smothered fires of hostile 
strife. Mexico and England both aver the deter- 
mination to vindicate what is called the national 
honor; ant the dread arbitrament of war is calm- 
ly contemplated by our Government, provided it 
cannot obtain what is called an honorable peace. 

Far be from our country and our age the sin 
apd shame of contests hateful in the sight of God 
ind all good men, having their origin in no righ- 
teous though mistaken sentiment, In no true love 
of country, in-no generous thirst for fame, that 
last infirmity of noble minds, but springing in 
both cases from an ignorant and ignoble passion 
for new territories; strengt 


an unn :tural desire, in this land of boasted free- 


dom, to fasten bv new links the chains which 


hened, in one case, by 


promise soon to fall from the limbs of the unhap- 
py slave! s, God has no attribute 
Who believes that the 


by a war with 


In such contest 
which can join with us. 
vational honor will be 
Mexico or England? W! 

le human life, to bring under our rule 


fice a sin 
both Texas and Oregon? It was an ancient Ro- 


promoted 
at just man would sacri- 


Qo 


man, touched, perhaps, by a transient gleam of 


Christian truth, who said, when he turned aside 


from a career of Asiatic conquest, that he would 
rather save the life of a single citizen than be- 
come master of all the dominions of Mithridates. 

A war with Mexico would be mean and cow- 
ardly; but with England i would be at least bold, 
though parricidal. sickens at the mur- 
derous attack upon an enemy, distracted by civil 


feuds, weak broad 


The heart 


road; but it re- 
coils in horror from the deadly shock between 


at home, impotent a 


thildren of a common ancestry, speaking the same 


( 
lancuage, soothed in infancy by the same words of 
love and tenderness, and hardened into vigorous 
manhood under the bracing influence of institutions 


drawn from the same ancient founts of freedom. 
IN OUR AGE THERE CAN BE NO PEACE THAT 1S 

NOT HONORABLE; THERE CAN BE NO WAR THAT IS 

NOT DISHONORABLE. ‘The true honor of a nation 


j 


is to be found only in deeds of justice and in the 


happiness of its people, all of wh 
ln the clear eye of Christian 
judgment vain are its victories; infamous are its 
He is the true benefactor and alone wor- 


ho brings comfort where befere 


ich are incon- 


sistent with war. 


spoils. 
thy of honor w 
was wretchedness; who dries the tear of sorrow; 


who pours oil into the wounds of the unfortunate; 
who feeds the hungry and clothes the naked; who 


1 1 
unlooses thie fetters of the s!} 


who enlightens the ignorant; who enlivens anc 


literature, 


. | | os 
ave; WilO Goes JUSLICE 


exalts, by his virtuous genius, in art, in 
in science, the hours of life; who, by words or 
ctions, inspires a love for God and 
This is the C 
, 
i 


honor in a C 


for man. 


hero; this is th 
He Is no Denelactor, 


honor, whatever may be his 


hristian 
iristian land. 
nor deserving of 
worldly renown, whose life is passed in acts of 
force; who renounces the great law of Christian 
brotherhood: whose vocation is blvod; who tri- 
m yattle over his fellow-men. Well may 
old Sir ‘Thomas Browne exclaim, * the world 


does not know its greatest men;”’ for 1) 


us far it 
has chiefly discerned the violent br od of battle, 
the armed men springing up from the dragon’s 
teeth sown by Hate, and cared little for the truly 
good men, children of Love, Cromwells guiltless 


of their country’s blood, whose 


have been as noiseless as an angel’s wing. 

It is not to be disguised that these views differ 
from the generally received opinions of the world 
down to this day. ‘The voice of man has been 
given mostly to the praise of military chieftains, 
and the honors of victory have been chaunted 


steps on earth 


The mother, while 
rocking her infant on her knees, has stamped on 


even by the lips of woman. 


his tender mind, at that age more impressible 


than wax, the images of war; she has nursed his among Christian nations, at the present day, 
slumbers with its melodies; she has pleased his except to determine an asserted right. ‘I'he wars 
waking hours with its stories; and selected for usually and falsely called defensive are of this 


his playthings the plume and the sword. The character. ‘They are appeals for justice to force; 
child is father to the man; and who can weigh endeavors to redress evils by force. ‘They spring 
the influence of these early impressions on the from the sentiment of vengeance or honor. They 


opinions of later years? ‘The mind which trains inflict evil for evil, and vainly ess 1y to overcome 


the child is like the hand which commands the evil by evil. The wars that now lower from Mex- 


i 
1 


end of along lever; a gentle effort at that time ico and England are of this character. On the one 


1 


suflices to heave the enormous weight of sueceed- side. we 


Cy 


assert a title to ‘l'exas, which is disput- 
ing years. As the child advances to youth he is ed; and on the other, a title to Oregon, which is 


i rik 


fed, like Achilles, not only on honey and milk, disputed. Who can regard the ordeal by batt! 
it on bear’s flesh and lion’s marrow. He draws in these causes as a defensive war? The o ject 

the nutriment of his soul from a literature, whose propose 1 in 1834 by war with France, was to 
tiful fields have been moistened by human secure the payment of five millions of dollars; in 


ood. Fain would I offer my tribute to the Fa- other words, to determine, by the arbitrament of 


ther of Poetry, standing, with harp of immortal war, a question of justice. It would be madness 
] 1 ~ : : ‘ | ‘ @¢ ] } 

melody, on the misty mountain top oO! dista o term this a case of self-defence; it has been 

intiquity; to all those stories of courage and happily said, if, because a man refuses to pay a 


sacrifice which emblazon the annals of Gre st bt, | go to his house and beat him, that is 
ind Rome; to the fulminations of Demosthenes not se/f-defences but such was precisely the con- 
ind the splendors of ‘Tully; to the sweet verse of duct proposed to be adopted by o ir country. 
Virgil and the poetic prose of Livy. Fain would ‘The avowed purpose of the war declared by the 
I offer my tribute to the new literature, which United States against Great Britain in 1812, was 
shot up in modern times as a vigorous forest from to obtain from the latter power an lonment 


\ | . ; Rae 4 he 1s } as al ¢ “o] 
the burnt site of ancient woous; to th of her unrighteous claim to search American ves- 


Min- sels. Itis a mockery to miscall such a contest a 
nesinger of Germany; to the thrilling ballads of defensive war. 

Spain, and the delicate music of th 
But from all these has breathed | nations, in 


that has swept the heart-strings of innumerable justice between them. 


song of the Troubadour of France, and the 





ian lyre. I repeat, therefore, that war is a public armed 


1e breath of war, contest, between order to estal lish 


p 
i 


generations of men! When we have considered the character of 

And when the youth becomes a man, his coun- war; the miseries it produces; and its utter and 
try invites his services in war, and holds before shameful insufficiency, as a means of establishing 
his bewildered imagination the highest prizes of justice, we may then be able to determine, strict- 


honor. For him is the pen of the historian and ly and logically, whether it must not be ranked 
l e T ! % ' 
the verse of the iF th erimes from whicel 


poet. His soul swells at the w 
thought that he also is a soldier; that his name to indiv 


no true honor can spring, 
1) *] 1 


luals or nations, but rather condemnation 
shall be entered on the list of those, who have and shame 


borne arms in the cause of their country; and, To! tinued 
perhaps, he dreams, that he too may sleep, like +ooe+ 
a = on . . ; br t F deip I 
the Great Captain of Spain, with a hundred tro- I Philadelphia I 
; NEVER GIVE UP 
phies over his grave. But the contagion spreads NEVER GIVE UP. 
: : , : ’ ' , AN I I REAL LIF? 
among us, beyond those bands en whom is im- uN see 
| 4% o WD tal 
posed the positive obligation of law. Res; Alwave to hk = “a iad 
1 , . , . e . 
citizens volunteer to look like soldiers, and to af- Fling off the load of Doubt’s cankering fetter, 
. e ae ] . . a onan } 
feet in dress, in arms and deportment, what is x wreak the dark spell of tyranical « 
} } Never civ up! or the burthen may sink vo on 
called ** the pride, pomp and circumstance « rlO- ; : = , 
os rT. . . : = ] idence ki y has mingled the « 
rious war. Uhe ear-piercing file has y-dlay Rush tei ofl totade ant ie to ; im. 
filled our streets, and we have come together, on Phe watchword of life mast be. Never cive u 


De Done sohinenites aie ates : > dens and th , . ' . 
this Anniversary, by the thump of drum and th We recently published a capital song, entitled 


a P al ‘* Never give up. \ passage is quoted 
ee ee . > a: gael ol eet , 

t is not strange, then, that t spirit of W There is manly en 

still finds a home among us; nor that its honors ghoy)d 


ou overcome by 
sre «till » rrder Th e foe vy spen o . . 
ire still regarded. ‘This fact may m to give common place, or even extraordinary reverses of 
y 


point to the bitter pl ilosophy of Hobbes, who fortune. ** N 
held that the natural state of mankind was war, 
and to sustain the exulting language of the soldier 


has sais * 
tha MG: W we give way to ck 


From man to the smallest frst reverse aban 


sound of martial muste. hove 


rgy in the doctrine that we 


not permit ourseives to be 





ever say die’’—*‘* Never give up’ — 


nottoes with regard to e1 


ure capital 1 
1 tl 


terorise 
Ht rprise ’ 


business, and the things of this life generally. If 
a ey er rere 

in our own day, who ar is the con ession of spirits, and at the 
! eo 1,1 7 ' ‘o 1 
dition of this world. the chase of fortune as hope- 


insect, all are 


at strife; and the glory of arms, Jess, we will soon sink into despondency, gloom, 
which cannot be obtained without the exercise of j jleness and perhaps vice But let us determine 


ce } nee | lance } ‘ } 
honor, fortitude, courage, obedience, modesty, thx: we will still struggle on— 
, nperance ‘ites the brave n’e patriot ine So 
and temperance, excites the brave man’s patriot- that wh | health remain we will still 
ism, and is a chastening correction of the rich make an ef 

! 


’ 9 
Inan s pride, 


i 


ie i ‘eve indeneadence. endiia ; 
rt 1ependcent muna 
majority of cases, sooner or later, success will 


var? Let me give a short come. 


I now ask, what 1s 
but strictly scient 


iic answer, 





War iz a public, A friend stepped into our office a dav or two 


armed, contest, between nations. in order to es- ago, and in the course of conversation related an 


tablish susticre between them: as, for instance, incident wel ed to illustrate the force and 


to determine a disputed boundary line, or the title 


4 
1 
f propriety of energy ind perseverance. He had 
It has been called by Lord Bacon visited Washington a few weeks before | 


to a territory. 


‘fone of the highest trials of right, when princes while standing on Pennsylvania avenue, gazing 
and states, that acknowledge no superior on earth, at some object of interest, he was accosted by a 
shall put themselves upon the justice of God, for stranger, as one he had seen and known in y “ars 
the deciding of their controversies by such suc- gone by. 

cess as it shall please him to give on either side.” Ah!—inquired the other—when and where? 


This 
clude what are termed by ** martial logic, 
But a: 

” . 


ject Wil, make it apparent Unat no War can arise ence 


1v seem, at first view, to ex- After some, conversation, in the course of which 


defen- 


definition m 
_ a che cree of confidence was inspired between the 


sive wars. 


} 


to a period of twenty years before in Phila- 


ose consideration of the sub- parties, it turned out that the stranger had refer- 


4s 
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delphia—that he was then a poor boy, about sev- 
en years old, and was in the habit of visiting the 
workshop at which the other was engaged, for 
the purpose of collecting chips and shavings. 
‘The kind manner of the apprentice had made a 


favorable impression upon the heart and mind of 


the then barefooted urchin, and although a pe- 
riod of nearly a quarter of a century had elapsed, 
he recognized the friend of his early days at a 
glance, and was anxious ™ some way to testily 
his appreciation of the kindness rendered in the s 
hours of his boyhood. 

After some further conversation, he gave a 
brief outline of his history. Jefore he was 
eight years of age, his father, who was wretchi- 
edly poor, died in the Alms House, and the little 
fellow was compelled to beg cold victuals from 
door to door, in order to prevent the family from 
starving. Still he had correct principles, and 
was anxious to make a respectable figure in the 
world, He accordingly indentured himself to a 
house carpenter, and while engaged in learning 


the business, he obtained a copy of the Life of 
Franklin, which he studied with great attention, 


in order, as he said, to acquire a knowledge of 
proper habits of economy, and not with any no- 
tion of becoming a philosopher. He _ persever- 
ed, became master of his trade, worked with 
success as a journeyman, removed ta Washing- 
ton, and in 1836 had accumulated enough to 
build two or three houses. A balance was still 
due on them, however, and the troubles of 1837 
coming on, adversity overtook him—his prope rly 
was sold by the Sheriff, and he was again reduc- 
ed to poverty. But he remembered his boy hood— 
the destitution of that period of his life,—the 
manner in which he had overcome adversity by 
perseverance; and he determined never lo give up. 
His worldly wealth consisted of one bed and 
litle furniture, and with this niggardly provi- 
sion for such an undertaking, he consulted his 
better half, (for, like a wise man, he had married 
the moment he felt able to take of a wife, 
who was a true and brave hearted woman, and 
they determined to make an effort to obtain onc 
or two boarders. Two young aes 
assist them in the way proposed, nd to thi 
wus awarded the only bed in the ie: while 
the husband and wife purchased a few bundles of 
straw, upon which they slept soundly hap- 
pily for many a month. Slowly and gradually 
foriune brightened ag: 1in—employment was pro- 
eured—savings were laid by; the journeyman be- 
came a master carpenter—he obtained one o 
eontracts from Government, and 
thirty years of age, he is in easy 
if not in affluent circumstances. 


care 


agreed to 


se 


and 


riwo 
although not yet 
y and independ 


He coneluded his brief story by remarking that 
it would afford him infinite pleasure, if the old 
friend to whom he had thus strangely introduced 
himself after an of more than twenty 
years, would, while he remained in Washington, 
make his house his home. He said that there 
were still many recollections of his early ye: 
which he cherished with delight, and that on a 
recent visit to Philadelphia, he had wandered over 
the haunts of bis childhood, and endeavored to 
learn something of the history of his youthful 
companions—most of them, like himself, children 
of and poverty. In the majority of 
, the results were melancholy. Poor, friend- 
and to some extent, deserted—but few had 
wrestled with and risen above the untoward cir- 
cumstances by which they had been surrounded. 
‘There were cases, however, in which patience 
perseverance, and constant appeals to and depen- 
denee upon Providence, had lifted the orphan, the 
outea 


absence 


distress 
cases 


less, 


penury and trial, and rendered them good citizens, 
devoted husbands, kind parents, useful and valu- 
uble members of society. But, he added, the 
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st and the beggar from a lowly condition of 


doctrine of all who are depressed,—of the chil- 


dren of toil and misfortune, no matter how dark 
the present may seem, should be—persevere, per- 
severe—never give up. For who, he continued— 
who may read the future—who may foretell the 
events of a si ngle year? And he was right. In 
the language of a deep- -thinker, ** Duties are ours, 
but events are Gods.’’ ‘** Clouds and darkness’’ 
may lower to-day—but sunshine and prosperity 
may brighten and beautify to-morrow. Let us 
struggle on then—let us never despair. 


rive 


; Helping 


up! there are chances and changes 
y the hopeful a hundred to one, 
uy h the 
Ieee ss—if you'll only hope on. 
for the > WISt st is bolde st, 

g that Providence mingles the cup, 
all maxims the as the oldest, 


Is the true watchword of Never give up! 


chaos, High Wisdom arranges 


Ever ¢ 
r pive up! 


And of best, 


+se0eer 
LOOKING TO 


BY MARY S&S. B. 


GOD. 


DANA. 


y art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou 
ted within me? 


Spe ik to rhy troubled heart, O God! 
My Father! let me he 


I’m w 


ir thy voice; 
nd’ring in a dreary road, 
O make my ‘broken bones’ 


my rejoice. 


‘ Lover 
And 
O, in this dark and cloudy 


Fathe ey 


far 


acquaintances 


and friend’ are away, 


mine pass me by, 


day, 


Smile on me, mon high! 


Between the cradle and the grave, 
ws 


There’s but one little flecting hour; 


Yet time there is for many a wave 


Well nigh the soul to overpower. 


ithe r. bid the 


My F 


Retire—obedient to thy will; 


ragir gu te 


And Ict me hear my heavenly guide 


: . 
Even now exclaining— 


‘Peace, be still.’ 
The 
Walkin 


aves may r e, the 


aT’) 


ly near hi 


o'er life’s sea with hi 


| go, 

gy secul s side; 
, hl 

winds may blow, 


yt sink with such a guide. 


For Christ—thy preci 
Thanks be 
With him—my loss becot 


Life’s re 


us gift to men, 


to thee, my Father, God! 
nes my gain— 


la 
sti€ss sci 


, a pleasant road. 


~+2oeoor— 


A GOOD WIFE. 


The 
" of his deceased wife is from the pen of Sir James 
Mackintosh. 


and is alike honorable to the writer and her whose 


following eloquent tribute to the character 
It is contained in a letter to a friend, 


virtues and amiable qualities he has so beautifully 


enshrined. 


‘‘ Allow me in justice to her memory, to tell 
you what she was, and what l owed her. I was 
olmiiial in my choice only by the blind affection 
of my youth. I found an intelligent companion, 
ind a tender friend, a prudent monitress, the most 
faithful of wives, and a mother as tender as chil- 
dren ever had the misfortune to lose. I met a wo- 
man, who, by the tender management of my weak- 
nesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious 
of them. She became prudent from affection; 
and though of the most generous nature, she was 
taught frugality and economy by her love for me. 
. During the most critical period of my life she 
preserved order in my affairs, from 
which she relieved me. She gently reclaimed me 
from dissipation; she urged my indolence to all 
the exertions that have been useful or creditable 
to me, and she was perpetually at hand to admon- 
ish my heedlessness and improvidence. ‘To her 


the care of 
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A Soon 


I owe whatever I am; to her whatever I shall be. 
In her solicitude for my interest, she never for a 
moment forgot my feelings or my character. 

Even in her occasional resentment, for which 
[ but too often gave her cause, (would to God I 
could recall those moments,) she had no sullen- 
ness or acrimony. Her feelings were warm and 
impetuous, but she was placable, tender and con- 
stant.—Such was she whom I have lost; and | 
have lost her when her excellent natural sense 
was rapidly improving, after eight years of strug- 
gle and distress had bound us fast to each other— 
when a knowledge of her worth had refined my 
youthful love into friendship, before age had de- 
prived it of much of its original ardor—lI lost her, 
alas! (the choice of my youth and the partner of 
my misfortunes,) at a moment when I had a pros- 
pect of her sharing my better days. 


The greatest philosophy which [ have learnt 


‘only teaches me that virtue and friendship are the 


greatest of human blessings, and that their loss is 
irreparable. It aggravates my calamity, instead 
of consoling me under it. My wounded heart 
seeks another consolation. Governed by these 
feelings, which have in every age and region of 
the world actuated the human mind, I seek relief, 
and | find it in the soothing hope and consolatory 
opinion, that a benevolent wisdom inflicts the 
chastisement, as well as bestows the enjoyment 
of human life; that superintending goodness will 
one day enlighten the darkness which surrounds 
our nature and hangs over our prospects, that 
this dreary and wretched life is not the whole of 
man; that an animal so sagacious and provident, 
and capable of such proficiency in science and 
virtue, is not like the beasts that prams that 
there is a dwelling place prepared for the spirits 
of the just, and that the ways of God w ‘ill yet be 
vindicated to man. ‘The sentiments of religion, 
which were implanted in my mind in early 
youth, and which were revived by the awful 
scenes which I have seen passing before my eyes 
in the world, are, I trust, deeply rooted in my 
heart by this great calamity.’ 
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3, 1845. 


Progress of the Princiilin of Peace.—In the 
present number will be found an extract from 
late Address, delivered the city of Boston 
by Charles Sumner, on the oceasion of what is 
termed the National Anniversary. 


in 


This produc- 


tion furnishes a gratifying evidence of the 


pro- 
gress of light, in regard to one of the most im- 
portant testimonies which the Society of Friends 
have held up to the world, for a period of two cen- 
turies—and which is still acknowledged to a very 
limited extent throughout christendom. Coming 
from an unexpected quarter, and under circum- 
stances which might be supposed altogether ad- 
verse to the promulgation of such views, it is not 
the less acceptable 

To make the unchristian character of war the 
topic ** Fourth of July Oration” is indeed a 
most remarkable departure from the ordinary 


fora 


course of proceeding in such cases—while it is a 
cause of thankfulness to find the occasion devot- 
ed to the noble purpose of pointing out the true 
glory and happiness of nations, to consist, not in 
military achievements, and the triumphs of brute 
force, but in obedience to the obligations of that 


Gospel which breathes peace on earth and good 
will to men. 













































































Unlike many of the writers who declaim against 


var'as an evil, and yet advocate defensive war 


inder certain circumstances, the author of this 


idress takes the bold and impregnable position, 


that all wars are unchrisiian, and that inasmuch 


yal ai 
as 0 War can arise at the present day amongst 


ristian nations, except to determine an asserted 


» 


rizht, that such a thing as defensive war does 


i 


The picture drawn by the orator of the horrors 


of war, as derived from the history of warfare, 
oth ancient and modern, is vivid and heart-stir- 
ring, while the clearness and force with which he 
nalyzes its moral character, and its opposition to 
the plainest precepts of christianity, must carry 
onviction to every unprejudiced inquirer. 

We are also gratified to perceive that he has 
jus publicly rebuked that craven spirit of the 

ing ministers of the day, which compromises 
with the popular sins of the age, and endeavors 
to sustain manifest evils by a resort to scripture 
testimony. 

As a whole, this production may be signalized 
is a cogent and powerful vindication of the prin- 
tiples of peace, against the commonly received 
views of the justifiableness and necessity of war; 


| when we consider that its author spoke un- 


appointment of the authorities of the great 
ity of Boston, in the preseace of a large assem- 
we of citizens and soldiers, and on an occasion 


in which the military spirit is generally roused, 


the sound of martial musie resounds through 


i 


e assembled throng, we cannot fail to admire 
independence and christian firmness of the 
who has thus nobly advocated the Truth in 

if its opposers. 
[t is said that the circulation of the address is 
ie eal liscussion amongst the intelli- 


ple of Boston, and we cannot but hope, 
as they are led to investigate the claims of 


war to the support of professing christians, many 


' 1 


come to acknowledge the truth of the posi- 
ns taken in this address, and will rank them- 
f the Prince of Peace. 
We shall commence the p iblication of the prin- 


| it of this Ad lress in our pre sent number, 


ray { t our readers cannot be better 
s |, than by transferring it to our pages. 
-— eo 
B- > We are obliged toa friend who signs him- 


self “*A Reacder,’’ for the article which he has 
lished, We think it very appropriate, and 
ve it a place in our columns. 
100e+ 
RECORD OF NEWS. 
i ae eye 


R f Weather for August, 1845.—The month 

ie, but the 2ad and 3rd days were 

rain fell. The 4th was fair. ‘The 5th 

soon cleared hot. ‘The 6th and 7th 

{ some rain fell in the afternoon. The &th, 

lth were either foggy or cloudy in the morn. 

id afterwards cleared hot; but in the evening of each 

y, there heavy thunder showers. The 12th and 13th 

tir. The 14th was cloudy A. M. and rain P. M. The 

15th and 16th were alternately cloudy and clear. The 17th 

pleasant. ‘The L&th was showery all day. The 19th 

vas fair. The 20th and 21st were alternately clear and 

cloudy, and a little rain fell. On the 22nd and 23rd there 

were heavy showers during each day. The 24th, 25th and 
246th were clear and very hot; the merenu 


ry ranging fr } 


84 to 88 at mid-day. The 27th was the hottest day durit 


the month; in the morning it was foggy, then a small shower, 


after which it cleared excessively hot, with mercury up to 
JU, and in the evening a thander shower. The 28th and 
29th were clear and cool. The 30th was clear A. M. but 
cloudy P. M., with a sprinkle of rain. ‘The 31st was fait 
and mild 

The medium of average temperature of the whole month 
just closed was 74. We register the state of the atmosphere 
before sunrise, and at 2 and 10 o'clock P. M. and make 
notes of the weather several times through the day. 

The medium temperature of August, 1844, was 73, Of 
August, 1843, was 75. Of 1842, was 72. Of 1841, was 71. 
Of 1840, was 74. Of 1839, was 70. Of 1838, was 77. Of 
1837, was 74; and of August, 1836, was 67. The medium 
temperature of June of the present season, was 72. Of July, 
76, and of August, 74. The medium temperature of June, 
1838, was 75. Of July, was 81, and of August 77. 

The quantity of rain which fell during the month just 


closed was seven and a quarter inches.—U. S. Gaz. 


Newcastle Agricultural Society — The Annual Exhibition 
and Ploughing Match of the Newcastle County Agricultural 
Society, will be held at Wilmington, on the 17th and 18th 
inst. 





Execution of Jabez Boyd.—Gov. Shunk has issued his 
warrant for the execution of Jabez Boyd, ex nvicted of mur- 
der in Chester county, to be carried into effect on the 21st 


of the 11th month. 

Chinese Curiosities.—It is reported that the agent of Mr. 
Barnum, London, has purchased the Chinese collection be- 
longing to Mr. Dunn, and that he intends adding it imme. 
diately to his museum in New Yo 


A Mother's Love Exemplified.—The Detroit Advertiser 


i, . — hell ‘ c 1 ! ‘7; 4 hit ] 
ecords a thrilling instance of maternal affection, exhibited 


it the late collision between the steamers Kent and London. 
A @ tha ledian + — wo tw hild Dt hee 
mong the ladies was one having o children, who were 
in their berth at the time of the collision. ‘The moment she 
' 


went on deck she was taken fro 


n Kent and was placed 
on board the London; but immediately returned to the deck 
of the sinking vessel for her eliuld . She was again put 
on the London, when she made a second and successful 
effort to reach the cabin where the children were, and suc. 


ceeded in bringing them through the water, then nearly 


waist deep, to the deck, and the third time was placed in 


afety on board the London. 


Slavery in Mississippi.—By a provision in the Constitu- 





tion of Mississippi, the introduction of slaves into the Stat 
is prohibited after t present year. ‘This prohibition ex- 
tends not only to the introduction « ves as merchandize, 
but settlers within the State cannot import them for their 
wn use. This state of things induced the Legislature, at 
its last session, to authorize tl t : to te on a proposi- 
tion to change this provisi I cites general atte tio 

Che New Orleans Bulletin think that the popular sentiment 
is against any change. 


Ya tkee Clocks. —The extent to which the loc] m inufac- 


< 


ture is carried in Connecticut, mav be conjectured from the 


business of a ingle « tabli tin New Haven (Jerome's. 
This establishment turns out 50,000 clocks a year, and the 
entire work, except putting t arts t ther, is done by 
machinery. ‘The bulk of thi r’s manufacture, it is stated, 
is designed for the English, Scotch and Canada markets. 
Storm at Cincinnati.—On t 3rd inst., there was a vio- 
lent thunder storm at Cinci ti. ‘The rain feil in torrents, 
verfectly delugins r the city and surrounding country. The 
tannery of Mr. Hepworth w verfiow ito tl de th of 7 
or 8 feet, 2000 hides buried ud and sand, and ten cords 
of bark swept off. The brew of Mr. Jones; the ink fae- 
tory of Mr. James; the bri vards around the city, and 
various other establishments, were either destroyed or much 
lamaged, while many per s narrowly escaped drowning 
in the act of saving their floating property. All that part 
of the city lving between R md and Lawrence streets, 
was completely inundated, and in some places to the d pth 
of 6 to 10 feet! An immen iount of damage has been 


done in cellars, as they d, In many instanees, in five 


minutes—so sudden was the rm.—wSun. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 





The Eng 
arrived at Boston on the 3d inst., at 6 o'clock. 


The 


account the bank refuses to purchase the Chinese inetal- 


ment of $2,000,000 in silver. 1 it will be publicly sold. 


_ . ; 
ihe stock of corn on | n England is larger than 
was supposed. ‘The weather appeared more favorable for 


a good harvest. 


The Queen's Visit to Germany.—The Queen has at 
| projected visit to the conti- 


length set out upon her 


nent, after having dismissed the peers and the representa 
tives of the peopl from their 
tracted session to the enjoyment of a welcome recess. 

Many of the great towns—Leeds, Glasgow, Manchest 


and L ver pool, for example—« ontinue mad with the excite 


ment of railway speculation. In the first named place thie 





lish mail of 19th ult., per steamer Caledonia, 


mount of specie in the Bank of England is no less 
than £16,000,000, an unusually large quantity. On this 


arduous labors during a pro- 
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police have been obliged to be called out to kee » the ap 
p the ap- 


proaches to the stock market clear. 

France is making very rapid progress as a commercial 
nation. A recent official return shows a great increase 
both in importations and exportations. In 1842, the amount 
of importations was, in round figures, 846 millions; in 1843, 
S45 millions; in 1844, 867 millions. Exportations in 1842 
were 644 mil'ions; in 1843, 687 mi ns; in 1844, 797 mil 
lions. In mechanical inventions also she is “going a-head 
at a rapid rate, for 


in 1836, brevets d invert lion, or patents, 


were issued to 405 persons; whilst in one quarter alone of 
the present year the number accorded was 863. 


At Posen there have been serious troubles in connexion 
with the new religion. Czersk1, who 1s one of the prophets 


of the new faith, only escaped assassination by the furious 
mob, by the merest piece of good luck. The Catholi Arch 
hop is also in disgrace with the Government for th part 


he took in the matter. 


hy 
1S 


Switzerland.—The knotty question relative to the Jesuits 
has been discussed in the Diet, but as was clearly foreseen, 
without any result. The members of the Diet, when elect- 
ed, receive directions to vote in a particular way, and thers 
fore, every one can foretell on a question of importance what 
the decision will be. The voting was as follows:—Eight 
and a-half states voted that the matter relative to the Jesuits 
did not fall within the province of the Diet; ten and a-half 
states voted that it was a federal question; 


; one state votec 


that Lucerne should be invited to renounce the Jesuits; two 
and a-half states voted that the same invitation s nid he 
sent to Schwitz, Fribourg, and \V is; fiv nd a-half voted 


that all the states in which Jesuits are p 





summoned to repulse them: nine an 








iu 
v sent away by a federal measure; four and a-l I, that 
they should be sent away in w m or cl cter 
they s wid be tour one-h If t \ dl rned 
out of the cou vy by for ten t t t 
duction to other cantons should be forbidden; six and a-half 
that this should be done in whatey 1 or character Le 
yola’s followers might present the ves. ‘] it ré 
quired majority was not obtained st the Jesuits, th 
majority in itself was against the: 

Switzerland is in a most agitated state notwithstanding 
public order is, generally spea , established ane nain 
tained. The exaspe that ex t inter and 
there s ry probability that less tl f t 


ing it out will put an end to it. 


— ~w2eer — 
STEAMER GREAT BRITAIN. 
M. G sillardet, the editor of the N. Y. Courier 
des Etats Unis, who went out in the Caledonia 
on her last trip, writes concerning the steamer 


Great Britain:— 


“In entering the port of Live rpool, that which 


immediately arrested my attention was, not the 
forest of masts, nor the decks, unparalicled else- 
where in the world, but t 


1 
} 


iat Leviathan of the 
seas, the monstrous steamer Great Britain, that 
great maritime problem so near its solution.— 
Hardly had I landed before I paid my visit there. 
t is, I suppose, a thing as magnificent as thought 
can compass. My anticipations were far sur- 
passed by the real 
ures of dimensions, for these have all been pub- 


ity. Ido not give vou the fig- 


lished heretofore—but what eannot be described 
is the impression produced upon the eyes and 


' 
mind by this immense Noah’s Ark—by this mass 


of iron floating on the \ 
| 


kies. ‘The upper deck presents 


a promenade of more than 320 feet long by 50 


r with its 6 masts rising 


cross-like to the s 


broad. In looking over this immense place one is 
surprised that the English, whose character is so 
eccentric, did not ti c of h iving a st ible, or at 
least a railroad, for on this deck exeursions on 
her in ears would attract numerous amateurs. 
1, offeris 


Beneath this deck is a secon ig an equally 
fine covered promenade, on the sides of which 
rise two double rows of state rooms ric} ly de 

corated, but not so large or conveniently arranged 
as those on board of some of the packets. A 
third deck beneath 1! 
worthy in every thing of a palace. But what is 
still more remarkable is the moving power of this 


vast vessel—which is a screw and not wheels. 


presents the dining room, 


The power is equal to that of 1000 horses—that 
of the Great Western is 450, of the Cunard boats 
420—but the Great Britain is twice as large as 


ithe Western and three times as large as the Cu- 


nard’s—measuring 3,500 tons. ‘This enormous 


wale 
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ee, 


mass seems to inspire as much terror as admira- 
tion to the English here, and many are the sinis- 
ter predictions about her success. These seem 
to me the result of ill will or exaggeration. Il 
have faith instinctively in the maritime 
of this gigantic structure; about its commercial 
success, as a speculation, | am more doubtful.”’ 


success 


we 

For Friends’ Weekly 
LETTER FROM IRELAND. 

We have been favored by a correspondent with 


Intelligencer. 


the liberty of presenting to our readers the follow- 
ing interesting letter received by him from a friend 
now pursuing his travels in Europe. ‘The details 
which the writer gives of the wretched state of the 
poor in Ireland (and the same picture will, in a 
great degree, hold good as representing the condi- 
tion of the same class in England) are extremely 


affecting; in the conviction that 


but we join him 


this state of things cannot long continue; already 


have evidences appeared which go to show that 
the hour of relief is at hand, and that a people en- 
dowed by nature, both physically and intellectually, 
with the finest and noblest characteristics of man, 
are not doomed to be always the victims of suffer- 
ing and degradation, to which even the slave sys- 
tem itself can hardly furnish a parallel. 
Giant’s Causeway, Country or Antrim, ) 
Ireland, July 11th, 1845. 4 
Excepting only one week’s confinement from 
illness in London, my tour has thus far been one 
of uninterrupted pleasure, and you certainly will 
not be surprised, when you think of the ten thou- 
sand objects of wonder presented everywhere in 
this old world, to hear that it has been ove of un- 
ceasing occupation. From the moment when, 
farewells all said, my view was first limited by 
the horizon, every object has afforded its novelty, 
and its strong contrast with what had before been 
most familiar. A more gallant, staunch and noble 
craft, never stretched wings to the wind than that 
on which we voyaged, Old never put 
forth such power to please as during ovr journey 
It robed itself in peace, and 
never was seen so perfectly represented the beau- 
tiful poetry of repose—it rose in fury, and wild- 
ness and majesty were never clothed with 
sublimity—it was a rapture to be borne on its high 
waves onward. We were brought to land 
most inconvenient spot for 


again,’’ or embracing the *‘classie soil of Albion’ 


ocean 


across its bosom. 


like 


ata 
kissing mother earth 


se 


acts of devotion which, under the circumstances, 
I could not bring myself to perform, even in im- 
agination, notwithst 
ly the fashion. 
know whereabouts at Portsmouth such enthusiasts 


nding it has become decided- 
It certainly would please me to 
have found a place to kneel with the faintest pros- 
pect of ever rising again. ‘‘There are no docks, 
and we run ashore in a 
dumped in the mud and sand, amid 
fis! and various et ceteras, which 
may be supposed to be thrown from the 
chen window of a hotel, to be borne away by the 
tide. A trap door at the top of a plank ladder, 
guarded by red coats, let us eventually 
and so happy was | at 


boat and 


the offals of 


were small 


, rotten seaweed 


b ick kit- 


through; 


my escape | could have 


embraced the donkey , cart, old woman, veget ibles 
i 


and al 


street. 


|, which were the first objects I met in the 


Portsmouth was our head-quarters for a 


week, and it was from the ship yards, the parapets, 


build- 


formed 


bulwarks of the town, its old 
1, that I h 


eternal duration. 


bastions ind 


ive ny 


ings still well presers 
Every 
and improvement here, and so in all England and 
| fas | } 
reiand, 


and sl} 
serve succeeding, as 


best ideas of structure 


is made to defy time and ave, yall 


have generations which 
To us 


they 


have long since been dust. iccustomed to 


light and airy boards and paint, these huge stone 
edifices blackened by years are deeply impressive. 
They speak less of the present than of the deep, 
deep past, whose wasting hand they have victori- 
ously defied, and of some distant future whose 
wants they shall live unerumbled to supply. 
During our stop here we passed the Solent, whose 
waters are ever guarded by lines of battle-ships, of 
which England may justly be proud as monuments 
of her power to Ryde upon the Isle of Wight. It 
was about the fifth of June, and if suddenly the 
curtain had been withdrawn and 
into the Elysian fields, my admiration, my bewil- 
dered sense of be 


1 ushered at once 


ld have found no greater 


auly cr 


is no hand like Nature—no 
After having made the 
1, there is nothing in the way of 
10 hope for ofa 


N ‘ 


every contrast which 


delight. ‘* There 
pencil paints like her’s.”’ 
tour of this Isl 
natural t 
spiring 


ine 


more beautiful, in- 
has, hersel 


lf, 
could by possibility 


eauty 


loveliness. ire drawn 
here 
please; and art has had the unusual good sense un- 


obtrusively to aid her in development, so cautious- 
You have hills, 
dales, lawns, groves, promontories, bays, hedges, 
1ins, winding walks, 
V allie 5. € 


> ! } ! } | 
green fields disposed in wildest and the 


ly and wisely is it introduced. 


castles, collages, crags, 


iwunt 


' ! 
irbors, streams, mountains, lasins and 
nin softest 


new 


attitudes, shifting 
and 
and 


step 
i 


eve is tired with seeing 


at every into some 
lovelier form, tll th 
the heart with enjoyment. If one is not short- 
ed with tl int ex- 


t least ninety-nine p 


is const 


ly prostrated and unner\ 
citement he must be 


irts in 


‘Three 


transitions 


a hundred) of the coolest Indian stoicism. 


sudden 


weeks of my absence (I like 
have been in the bed] 
London. Had it been three 


instead, I am conscious | mus 


im of the 
busy, toilsome 


yassed universe, 
months 
t h ive | l, pe 
Commerc 


shilosor 


some of its best sights unseen. 


Vs | 


ligion, polities, history, poetry 
lng, bal 


VY, al 
j 


tecture, sculpture, pal iad singers, 
tarts, ground 


clothes’ men, gooseberry 
tumbling, buffoonery, a 

poverty, and igne 
centre from whence to 1 


ice d 


| infamy, and we th, and 
' 1 1 


rance make tis the common 


ile world wide. ‘Three 
weeks suf some glim 


ly 


i nots 


these, but three 


them all to you. The 

two millions and a half of souls infini 

fied by 
n 


should 


she et 


birth, fi 
never 
proximity. 

grasp three-fourths of this 
them broadcast between th 
Pacific 
ind they be far happier, (Pres 
from ' the 


riune, eau 


illowed 


Some humane 


he 


the ocean—the world 
‘ ’ 
oc 


one ol most miter 


stipe 


world—indeed, in many respects the 


Ireland is at this time, this very moment, the 
itre of hieh e ys ul 


agitatuons 
breathes has 

poverty smitten 
j 
l 


woe, deman 


ing ol 

} } | | clothe 
thing wherewith to feed and clothe 
ough she ; 


irving and cold, and t! 


burning pala 


upon the carc: 


: 

alt the tlame ol 

nger 
| 


mates, depend upon 
: 


ime is at hand. 
’ a 
travel here and be compeltied 


half inanimate the 


power to help their extremity. 


' } 
jed—the 


faces of dyin poor, vith no 


\ more roi 


! 
1 


nantic 
n this 
fertile 
and 
pit- 
eous and subdued tones, penny 
for the love of and filthy 
children run out from their miserable st mud 


miu 


country was never t 
ind Dublin,—wild, 
nd well cultivated; but y corner, diich 


lge has its mendicant be ng he 


eL_Lwet 


rive stly 


he inost 


one single hall 


God’’—naked, ragged 


me, 


straw retreats a mile upon the highway to meet 
mweration of cle ith. I 


had twenty of these, and s¢ 


’ i i 
you, and cling with the des; 


have ymetimes more, 


about me at once, asking piteously in God’s name 
for something to eat—thank heaven # cannot al- 
ways last thus. The condition of these creatures 
thus forced upon me, has entirely absorbed me 
during the ten days I have now been in the coun- 
try; my ideas in regard to them have, in the mean- 
time, undergone an entire change—it would oc. 
cupy too much space to explain. 

It is because you are already familiar with every 
that I have not 
made it alone the subject of my letter. Its situa 
tion alone is quite different from my expectation, 
The country, for some miles around, is well culti- 


detail regarding the Causeway 


vated, level and pleasant, rising gradually toward 
where it is terminated by pre 
from 100 to 500 ft. high, not regularly and in a fing 


offering a bold front to the waves, but indented 


the sea, ‘Ipices of 


wild and beautiful bays; the promontories wrou 


r} 
Tl 
} 
ie 


into all grotesque shapes by the action of 1 
water, into arches, forms of beasts and dark caves. 
Particularly from a small boat, which is only saf 
here in the mildest weather, the ( 
pendous, the dark cliffs rendered 
the moan of the water in tl 
screaming sea-birds, which fl 


cessible clitis. 


vieWS are stu- 
trebly wild by 
ie caverns and the 
ck among the inae- 
Ss. 


From the Journal of J shit Q 
TOUR THROUGH SILICIA 
** Sentiments of devotion I have always found 


In ascend- 
+} 


the first to take possession of the mind 
ing lofty mountains. At the summit of the moun- 
tain my first thouglit was turned to the Suprer 
Creator, who gave existence to all th 


ne 
n 


immensity 
of objects expanded before my view. ‘The tran- 
sition from this idea to that of my own relation 
as an immortal soul, with the Author of Nature, 
was natural and immediate: from this to the re- 
collection of my native country—my parents, 
friends, there was but a single and 
On returning to the hut, where we had lodged, | 


wrote the following 


sudden step. 


lines in my book: 


home, which stil 


iships to1 


Pilgrim forbear-—st 
Look to the skies, thy 
coe 
AMONG QUAKERS. 
Quarterly Meeting of Or 
thodex Quakers divided into two bodies at its lust 
The 
by the names * Wilburites’ and * Gurneyites’— 
the former, headed by John Wilbur, bearing 
strong testimony against certain alledged errors in 


DIVISION 
The Salem (Mass 


meeting. parties are known to each oth 


doctrine said to have been taught by J seph Joh: 
Gurney, an English Quaker who visited thi 
country a few years ago. Both the Wilburites 
and the Gurneyites claimed to be the Quarterly 
Meeting exclusively—and as neither party could 
do any business while persons not members wer 
present, each waited several hours for the other 
At length the Gurneyites withdrew. 
The next day they took possession of the meet- 
iug-house, and the Wilburites went to the Silsbee 
street Chapel (loaned them by the ** Christian” 
sect) and both proceeded to finish their work. 


tu go out, 














PICTURED ROCKS, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


ly Sth we were off by light, and soon after 
Jul ; 

sun rise hove in sight of the Pictured Rocks, 
th rise from 200 to 300 feet in perpendicular 


whit 


cliffs, and extend along the shore for about nine 


at a place called the Chapel, near 
centre of them, where we landed and break- 


fasted, and the other at the mouth of a small 
stream called Miner’s river. 
Leavi the Chapel, a breeze sprung up from 


the east, Which, JUSt as we had passt d the rocks 
or cliffs, changed suddenly to the north and blew 
very hard. We thus made a fortunate eseape in 

ing cleared them before this wind blew up, 
which had it struck us opposite the cliffs, would 


have carri d us dire cily towards them. 
These stupendous cCillls art composed OF Sane 
stone, Variegated 10D color on its surlace, from 


iich circumstance they are called the Pictured 


: : 
Rocks. Iwi it hesitation consider them, next 
to Niagar Falls, the most ol ind and sublime of 

ral wonders to be found or met with on the 


tinent of North Ameriea, if not in the world. 


We Sallie | clos at their | ise, id ed, so deep is 

water ir them, that a 74 gun ship can float 
within ten feet of them. At one point a cascade 
tumbles over them, falling into the Lake from the 
height of one hundred feet. ‘They are well worth 


ng seen by the curious. No description in 
’ 


mere words can convey any adequate idea of 


hem. ‘The painter’s pencil, skilfully employed 
t various points along the nine miles of these 
remarkable cliffs, might serve to convey to the 
perception of the mind some notion of the sub- 


e scene presente 1 to the beholder, 
when gazing with feelings mingled with wonder 
nd awe upon this vast extent of natural wall 


spread out before him. 


Correspondence Of urnal of Commerce. 
soe 
OXFORD. 


‘The massive and time-worn structure sof Oxford 


W iid sugvest ye 10ea rathe r ot baronial castles, 


in ol iim retreats ol literature, were it not tor 
magnificent gardens and groves that mark the 


place as a fit haunt for the Muses. One is here 


nstantly reminded that he is treading on classic 
round. ‘here is something strange, especially 
to an American, in walking the streets of a popu- 
ous CilV, 8O totally withdrawn from the sway ol 
unmon. flere literature sits in high places, and 
receives that homage which ts elsewhere divided 
ween rank ! wealth. ‘he antiquated schol- 
istic e me, which is never out of sight, diamond 
leaps and black gowns being worn by all 
nnected with the university, from the vice-chan- 


the student in his earliest noviciate, 

Mate ly hances the Impression on the Visitor, 
he is breathing a very different atmosphere 

n that of ordinary life. 

Che university comprises twenty colleges and 
halls. So extensive are the gr ls, and so 

erous the quadrangles, one opening into 


ther, around which the massive edifices are 


Lic 
t, that I was completely lost in the labyrinth, 
‘found myself, at the end of our walk, just as 

gnorant as at the beginning, of the relative posi- 
ins of the different colle yes, 

London itself did not surprise me so much as 
s ancient city. Multiply the population and 
‘ommerce of New York by 6, and give a propor- 
mate expansion to its buildings and institutions, 
nd you can form some idea of the great metropo- 
is; but all the colleges in our country brought to- 


vether, would bear no appreciable resemblance to 


ee . . T . 
the University of Oxford. ‘The vast piles of 
hnild . = . 

uuildings, grey with age—the churches and chapels 
with their lofty windows of stained glass, adimit- 


ing a “dim religious light’—the towers and 
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in her ancient fastness.— Charleston Courier. 
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THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 
God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and sm 
Tl oak tree and the cedar t: ec, 
Without a flower at all. 
We mi rht have had ene ugh, nough 
For every want of ours— 
For luxury, medicine and toil, 
And yet have had no flower 
The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow; 
Nor does it need the lotus flower 
To make the river flow. 
The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Micht yet have drunk them all. 
Then wherefore, wherefore were they made 
And dyed with rainbow iigat, 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night ;— 
Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountain hich, 
And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passeth | 
Our outward life requi them not 
Then w had y birth ?— 
To minister delight to man— 
To beauti y the earth ;— 
To comfort man, to wl f hope, 
W hene’er his faith is dim; 
For who so careth for th lowers, 
Will much more car him. 
7-7ee 
F the American M eazine. 


AMERICAN LARCH. 

In the north of the United States, this tree is 
commonly designated by the name of //ackma- 
tack, but we have preferred that of merican 
Larch, which is not unknown where the other is 
habitually used. 
Epinette Rouge. ‘This tree is most abundant in 
Vermont, N. Hampshire, and the state of Maine: 
but though the soil is well adapted to its growth, 
and the winter is long and severe, it does not form 
a hundredth part of the resinous growth, which 
consists principally of the | ack and the hemlock 
spruce, and the red cedar. It grows in the Cana- 
das, and extends as far north as Lake St. John, 


The French Canadians call it 


where it begins to abound, and to form masses of 
woods, some of which are several miles in extent. 
It is profusely multiplied, also, in Newfoundland, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the coldest 
and most gloomy exposures in the mountainous 
tracts of Virginia, which is the limit of its appear- 
ance towards the south; but it is rare in these 
States, and in lower Jersey it is seen only in the 
swamps of white cedar, with which it is scantly 
mingled. In Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine, it grows only in low and moist places, 
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steeples rising above the surrounding groves—the and never on uplands, as about Hudson’ 
literary riches of the ample libraries—the old 
gothic archways—the long colonnades—the statues 
and paintings of the illustrious men whose genius 
still seems to hover around the scenes which the y 
miles, with only two places to land in the whole Once frequented—make up an assemblage of ob- 
, jects, alike imposing to the eye and the imagina- 
tion. No wonder that the organ of veneration is 
largely developed at Oxford, where the very air 
is redolent with antiquity; and Science, far from 
the noise and strife of the busy world, sits secure 
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s Bay, 
and in Newfoundland; hence, we may conclude 
that the climate of the northern United States is 
too mild for its constitution. 

‘The American Larch is a magnificent vegetable, 
with a straight, slender trunk, 80 to 100 feet high, 
and 2 to 3 feet in diameter. Its numerous branches, 
except towards the summit, are horizontal or de- 
clining. ‘The bark is smooth and polished on the 
trunk and lower limbs, and rugged on the lower 
branches. ‘The leaves are flexible, and connected 
in bunches; they are shed in the fall, and renewed 
in the spring. ‘he flowers like those of the pine, 
are separate upon the same tree; the male aments, 
which appear before the leaves, are small, oblong 
and scaly, with two yellow anthers under each 


scale; the female flowers are also disposed in 
aments, and are composed of floral leaves, cover- 
ing 2 ovaries, which, in process of time, become 


small, erect, scaly cones, 3 or 4 lines long. At 


the | f 


vase Of each seale lie 2 minute winged seeds. 
On some stocks, the cones are violet coloured in 
the spring, instead of green; but this is an acci- 
lental variation, for the trees are in no other 
respect peculiar, 

‘The wood of the American Larch is superior to 
any species of pine or spruce; it is exceedingly 
strong, and singularly durable. In Canada it is 
considered as the most valuable timber, and has 
no fault except its weight. In the state of Maine 
it is esteemed more than any other species of 


: | 
resinous wood for the knees of vessels, and is 


ilways used for this purpose, when proper pieces 
can be obtained. ‘This wood is justly appreciated 
in the United States, but it is little em loved, be- 
cause it is rare, and may be replaced with othe 


pecies, which are cheaper and more abundant. 


-eoe + 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PREFERENCE, 

I envy no quality of the mind, or intellect, in 
others; not genius, power, wit, or fancy; but if I 
could choose what would be most delightful, and, 
I believe, most useful to me, I should prefer a 
firm religious belief to every other blessing; for 
it makes life a discipline of goodness—creates 
new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and 


throws over the decay, the destruction of 


e€Xi8t- 
ence, the most gorgeous of all ligdhts—awakens 
life even in death, and from corruption and de- 
cay calls up beauty and divinity—makes an in- 


Strument ot torture al | of shame the lad ler of 
scent to Paradise; and, far above all combinations 
of earthly hopes, calis up the most delightful 
visions of palms and amaranths, the gardens of 
the blest, the security of everlasting joys, where 
the sensualist and the sceptic view only gloom, 
decay, annihilation, and despair.—Sir H. Davy. 


oonns 
BODY AND MIND. 
BY CA Y LE. 
'T'wo men I honor, and no third. First, the 
toilworn craftsman, that, with earth-made imple- 
ments, laborious!y conquers the earth and makes 


her man’s. Venerable to me is the hard hand, 


crooked, coarse; wherein, notwithstanding, lies a 
cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the sceptre 
of this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face, 
all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelli- 
gence; for it is the face of a man living man-like. 
Oh, but the more venerable for thy rudeness even 
because we must pity as well as love thee! Hard- 
ly entreated brother! For us was thy back so 
bent, for us were thy str tight limbs and fingers so 
deformed; thou wert our conscript, on whom the 
lot fell, and fighting our battle wert so marred. 
For in thee, too, lay a God-created form, but it 
was not to be unfolded; inerusted must it stand 
with the thick adhesions and defacements of labor; 
and thy body, like thy soul, was not to know free- 


dom. Yet toil on, toil on, how, thou art in the 


gree 
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duty, be out of it who may; thou toilest for the 
altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

A second man I honor, and still more highly; 
him who is seen toiling for the spiritually indis- 
pensable—not daily bread, but the bread of life. 
Is not he, too, in his duty, endeavoring towards 
inward harmony—revealing this by act and by 
word, through all his outward endeavors, be the y 
high or low? Highest of all when his outw ard 
and inward endeavor are one; wlien we can name 
him artist—not earthly craftsman only, but inspired 
thinker, that, with heaven-made implements, con- 
quers heaven for us. If the poor and humble toil 
that we may have food, must not the high and 
glorious toil for him in return, that he may have 
light, guidance, freedom, immortality! ‘These two, 
in all their degrees, 1 honor; all else is chaff and 
dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

Unspeakably touching it, however, when I 
find both dignities united; and he that must toil 
outwardly for the lowest of man’s wants, is also 
toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer, in this 
world, know I nothing than a peasant saint, could 
such anywhere now be met. Such a one will take 
thee back to Nazareth itself; thou wilt see the 
splendor of heaven spring from the humblest 
depths of earth, like a liglit shining in great dark- 
ness, 

And again: it is not because of his toil that I la- 
ment for the poor; we must all toil, or steal, (how- 
ever we name our stealing,) which is worse; no 
faithful workman finds his task a pastime. The 
poor man is hungry and athirst, but for him also 
there is food and drink; he is heavy laden and 
weary, but for him also the heavens send sleep, 
and the deepest; in his smoky crib a clear, dewy 
heaven of rest envelopes him, and fitful glimmer- 
ings of cloud-skirted dreams. But what I do mourn 
over is, that the lamp of his soul should go out; 
that no ray of heavenly, or even earthly, know- 
ledge should visit him: but only in the haggard 
darkness, like two spectres, fear and indignation. 
Alas! while the body stands so broad and brawney, 
must the soul lie, blinded, dwarfed, stupified, a 
most annihilated! Alas! was this, too, a ok 
of God; bestowed in heaven, but on earth never to 
be unfolded! ‘That there should one man die 
norant, who had capacity for knowledge ; 
call a tragedy. 
times in 
does. 


is 


ig- 
this I 
were il to happen more than twenty 


a minute, as by some computations it 


7eo + 
The following just remarks are, with one or 


two alterations, extracted from a Southern paper. 


It is high time that the public mind was awake 
to a true sense of the evils here so strongly and 
vividly portrayed. 

A PASSING THOUGHT. 

Our c ity has recently been shoc ke d by the oc- 
currence of a remarkable accident—-the explosion 
of a bomb in hands of Mr. Duval, killing 
three men and wounding one or two others, 
tering windows and spreading destruction 
alarm on every side. ‘The loss of most valued 
citizens, the of the suddenly bereaved 
wives and children, the alarm and horror excited 
by the casualty—these have been enough to sick- 
en if not to appal the stoutest heart. 

But how many of us are considering what this 
thing called a bomb was made for? 
that its e 
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Do we reflect 
xpress and only object is to produce 
tragedies as we have had acted in. our 
midst?—and that we, with every Christian peo- 
ple, pay thousands annually for the manufacture 
of just such dispensers of death as this? Do we 
consider that this was no failure—no excess or 
deficiency of any thing intended by the 
maker—it was not intended that this missile 
should explode at just that time and place, but it 
was made to explode and destroy human 
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by bomb 


he 
eings, 


and for nothing else. 
filled its destiny. 

Yes, we mourn for our friends Duvall, Price, 
and Broderie ~ we sympathize with their agoniz- 

ed relatives, but do we talk of stopping the inhu- 
man business from which this calamity arose? 
Do we recoil from the thought of throwing such 
dreadful engines by thousands into the cities of 
Santa Fe, of Matamoras, of Vera Cruz and Mex- 
ico, to shatter the limbs and spatter the brains of 
innocent women and children in thousands? One 
bomb bursting among us causes a general shud- 

shall we not hestitate before we engage in 
undertaking which is likely to pollute Hea- 
ven’s atmosphere with thousands of such pro- 
jectiles, and thence redden rivers with torrents of 
human blood? 

* National ores Re-Annexation!’’—‘ Ex- 
the Area of Freedom!’—such are the 
swindling phrases by which aspiring villians have 
in all times to become murderers 
and the victime of butchery. Shall there never 
be an end of this? 


We mourn that it has ful- 
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INTER EXPLORA 


The French Government through its Consul, 
M. Botta, is exploring with great zeal, the mounds 
near the ruins of ancient Ninevah. Nearly a hun- 
dred persons are Soreeeneny employed in this 
work, and an accomplished artist is on the spot to 
take drawings of the wonders, which, after slum- 
bering so many centuries, are about being brought 
to light. M. Laurie, a missionary among the 
Nestorians, recently paid a visit to the meund of 
Khorsabad, which stands near the north-west cor- 
ner of an inclosed area, about one mile square. 
The top of the mound is flat, and is six or seven 
hundred paces in circumference. 

‘The sculptured works disclosed by the excava- 
tion, are in a bad condition near the surface of the 
mound, but well preserved further in the interior. 
Eleven rooms have been opened, the largest 100 
feet in length by 30 feetin breadth, and yetsearcely 
a third of the work has been explored. “The 
walls of these rooms are very thick. and are form- < 
ed of a mass of earth, laid in between two masses 
of stone.’’ Each block of this stone, which is of 
soft texture, is ten feet high and one in thickness, 
of various breadths. ‘The figures are executed on 
the surface of these in bas relief; some of them 
reach to the top of the wall, others being arrayed 
in double rows, with a broad inscription between. 

Various objects and scenes are represented— 
such as a royal feast, with chairs and tables in 
European style—a seige, with its battering rams, 
and the assailants and defenders in de ite en- 
counter—dead bodies and headless trunks floating 
in the stream before a beleagured fortress—cap- 
tives, loaded with chains, on the bended knee, 
awaiting the blow of the executioner, standing by 
with uplifted sword—a royal hunt through the 
forests, where ** the birds perch on the trees, the 
deer run beneath them, and the timid hare flies at 
their approach.”’ 

‘The most remarkable sculptures, however, are 
those at the These are guarded on each 

: by a five-footed monster, of gi 
The body of a bull, fifteen fe 
eighteen in | is attached 
man head. “The 
wings which sj 
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gates. 
sic gantic propor- 
et high and 
to an immense hu- 
side of the bull is conce: aled by 
ring from his shoulder; and the 
fifth foot was added by the artist, that two might 
appear in front as well as in the side view. But 

hat is still strange, the huge monster is 
sculptured on a single stone, four feet in thickness. 
llow they managed to transport it, or set It upon 
the mound, is a question no one as yet has pre- 
sumed to answer. Fifteen of these monsters, more 
or less meee h have been found aves ly. In con- 

‘tion with these generally stands the figure of a 
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man with a bird’s head, like the image of Osiris 
in Egypt. 

“There is a great variety of dress and armor jn 
the several groups. In some czses a large umbrella 
is borne over the king. Some dresses claim a re. 
mote antiquity; while resemblance to a more 
modern style may be traced in others. But thes; 
are things understood betier from paintings thay 
description. As to features, amid other diversities, 
there is one head that is decidedly African. The 
sculptures are admirably executed. ‘The museles 
are distinetly and correctly delineated, and every 
countenance Wears an e xpression corresponding to 
the situation of the individual.’ 

tooo 
STAGE ACCOMMODATION IN 1767. 

“The Flying Machine kept by Jno. Barnhill 
in Elm street, Philadelphia, performs the jour. 
ney from New York to Philadelphia, in tao days! 
It has already been performed to the satisfaction 
of many genteel People—Passage 20s.”’ 


** Hollingsworth and R udolph, Philadelphia, 
having erected stages for the transportation of 
Passengers and goods fo Bultimore town; take 
this method of aequainting the Public, that they 
have two Shallops that ply from their Store every 
Wednesday and Saturday for Christiana Bridge— 
from thence Waggons immediate ly 
the Head of Elk—from thenee J 
Vessel conveys to Baltimore fown. 
ourselves we shall be able to 
patch, &c.”—Old Paper. 
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TUSCARORA INDIANS. 

Mr. Schoolcraft was _ re cently commissioned to 
take a census of these Indian Among the Tus- 
caroras, whom he has just left, who reside « 1pon 
their reservation, and adjacent purchased fands in 
Niagara county, Mr. Schooleraft found that t 
persons had raised the last year 3,300 bushels 
wheat; and the same families kept twen y-fir 
milch cows, and raised fifiy-six horses. ‘T'} he en- 
tire statistics of the tribe, which numbers 
than 400 souls, were favorable. a 

ind Christianity have produced marked effe: 
and the inhabitants of Lewistown, in which tow: 
they live, like them as neighbors, and speak 
terms of high approbation of their morals, indus- 
try and manners.— Sun. 
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BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTIN! 
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